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a spirit of friendship and conciliation, to make repara- 
tion without acknowledging responsibility, as our 
government did in the case of the Italians killed at 
New Orleans. After this report of the court of in- 
quiry all talk of war over the destruction of the 
Maine is un-American and ought to cease. 



The Struggle for Peace. 

It is not the Maine disaster in itself which 
threatens to lead to war, though the peril of the 
general situation has been greatly intensified thereby. 
For three weeks past it has seemed as it the country 
were driving straight into the yawning abyss. The 
feeling in tavor of armed intervention, ostensibly to 
stop the inhumanities in Cuba, was blown into a 
white heat by the destruction of the Maine. It has 
been restless and aggressive in Congress and out 
of it. This feeling has been further intensified by 
the speeches of the Senators who have visited Cuba 
and seen the desolations there. The voting of the 
fifty millions emergency fund, which it was thought 
would quiet the aggressive men, has had the opposite 
effect. The extensive war preparations which have 
followed have deepened the determination of these 
men to accomplish their purpose of immediate armed 
intervention for the independence of Cuba. 

The problem which the President has set for him- 
self is, therefore, under the circumstances, an ex- 
tremely difficult one. He has undertaken to secure 
the cessation of the Cuban war, the permanent relief 
of the sufferers, self-government for Cuba, and to 
accomplish this without involving the country in 
war with Spain. He has, up to this writing, pur- 
sued this aim with unfaltering faith and devotion. 
• He has not been moved by the sensational papers. 
He has kept in hand, with admirable tact, the aggres- 
sive men in Congress. His diplomatic methods have 
shown the highest order of Christian statesmanship. 
He has had the support of the Cabinet, and of the 
strongest and best men in both the Senate and the 
House. He has had the increasing sympathy and 
support of all the best elements of the nation. Even 
that class of our best citizens who, while deploring 
war, believe that the United States ought to inter- 
vene by force to stop the dreadful inhumanities in 
Cuba, have supported the President and been willing 
to leave him a free hand and plenty of time to de- 
monstrate what his policy can do. 

There is now strong hope that he will succeed in 



this brave struggle to keep the peace while doing 
what he believes to be his duty towards Cuba. As 
we goto press, the reports from Spain are favorable. 
The Spanish ministry, sustained in the recent elec- 
tions by a large majority, is reported to be ready to 
make proposals to our government of such a liberal 
nature as will entirely satisfy our government and be 
acceptable to the Cubans. We hope the President 
maybe able to restrain Congress from declaring war, 
and continue his wise pacific policy. If tried long 
enough, it will certainly succeed. There is power 
in pacific methods of which men have little dreamed. 

The efforts of the violent men in Congress, who 
are bent on war at all hazards, who have gone mad 
at the very wisdom of the President's message on 
the Maine disaster, ought signally to fail. There is 
certainly good sense and conservatism enough still 
in the Senate to kill their war resolutions. No 
greater national madness could be conceived of than 
a declaration of war against Spain, after these months 
of patient negotiation, contrary to the President's 
wishes and at the very moment when his policy 
seems about to be crowned with victory. In such 
a case, we should deserve the just judgments of 
Almighty God and the contempt of all the civilized 
world for our weakness and childish loss of self- 
control. 

If the President's policy fails, and we involve our- 
selves in hostilities with Spain, it will be difficult 
enough, from any point of view, to justify armed 
intervention either for Cuban independence or the 
arrest of Spanish inhumanities. We shall have 
abandoned our historic policy of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations. We shall have 
discarded all the rules of international law which 
govern the relations of civilized nations. We shall 
have supported against their home-government a 
body of insurgents about whose character there is no 
agreement among ourselves. We shall have substi- 
tuted for inhumanities which we do not approve 
others awful to contemplate, of possibly much greater 
proportions and duration, which will have been 
brought on by our own voluntary act. We shall 
have deranged our whole commercial and industrial 
systems and brought on thereby an amount of suffer- 
ing and distress impossible to estimate. We shall 
have taken a step leading straight to a policy of 
meddlesomeness, whose mischievous consequences 
can only be conjectured from the dire results of such 
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(i course in the case of the European nations which 
have ventured thereon. We shall have increased 
tenfold in strength the clamorous jingo element of 
our population. We shall have strengthened in the 
nation's blood the warlike instincts which are already 
imperiling our institutions, and threatening con- 
stantly to lead us into the enslaving curse of militar- 
ism. We shall have deliberately thrown away our 
unique and commanding position among the nations, 
as the leader of the world in the paths of interna- 
tional friendship, goodwill and peace. We shall 
have become an object of hatred and distrust. 

If a war is entered upon in behalf of humanity or 
Cuban independence, it will have to justify itself, 
twenty years hence, when the heat of passion is gone, 
to the cool judgment and conscience of the nation, 
in face of these tremendous considerations, to which 
many minds are to-day so little open. 



Great Britain's Peril. 

There seems to be not the least inclination among 
responsible British statesmen to call a halt in the 
development of the navy. The disposition to go on 
enlarging it, at no matter what exhaustion of the 
nation is stronger than ever before. The naval dem- 
onstration at the Queen's jubilee seems to have put 
the last blinding touch on British eyes. The whole 
nation, with the exception of a handful of people who 
are trying bravely to stem the tide, appears to have 
surrendered and ceased active opposition to the 
further enlargement of this "glorious" instrument 
of power. The naval leaders and managers, with 
one voice, cry: "Great is the British navy 1 
Greater must be the British navy ! " and the people 
are either dumb with a confused sense of wonder 
and half-conscious pride or shouting with enthusiasm, 
" Great is the British navy ! " like the Ephesians of 
old before the stupid piece of stone supposed to have 
come to them from Jupiter. 

The naval estimates presented to the House of 
Commons on March 10th by the first lord of the 
admiralty amounted, with the outlay on naval works, 
to the prodigious sum of more than one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. Mr. Goschen, in 
presenting the estimates, said that even this sum 
was considered by some inadequate. The navy was 
in a transitional state. The government was intro- 
ducing a series of improvements. He declared that 
the naval display at the time of the jubilee had been 
imposing but that it had not reached the ideal 
standard. The squadron now in the channel was 
the most powerful ever gathered together. It was 
intended not only to parade the channel and act as 
an instrument of defense, but also to take the offen- 



sive if war should come. He spoke with evident 
satisfaction and pride of the quiet way in which the 
British fleet had been recently increased in Chinese 
waters. The government's plans could not be openly 
stated, but he assured the House of Commons that 
in the distribution of cruisers careful consideration 
had been given to the protection of every trade route 
and every food-supply route. He hoped that the 
House would have confidence that " if times dark- 
ened " the admiralty would be found doing its duty. 
He could not give particulars concerning the pro- 
posed new war ships, because foreigners must be 
kept in the dark regarding their plans. They 
would be adapted to the special circumstances 
existing in different parts of the world. 

And the House took this materialistic boasting 
all down, with prolonged cheering! One member 
moved that even greater effort be made for manning 
the fleet. A rear-admiral, seconding the amendment, 
suggested that Great Britain should buy all the war 
vessels now building in England for other countries. 
Many members urged an increase in the naval re- 
serve. One Radical declared that the present large 
estimates ought to have been made long ago ; that 
the English navy, as compared with the navies of 
other countries, was worse than it had been two years 
before. One of the most disheartening statements 
made by Mr. Goschen was that there was no lack of 
recruits ; that there was such a rush of " boys " to 
enter the service that only one in eight of those who 
offered themselves could be accepted, that every 
vessel was fully manned, and that seven out of every 
eight of those desiring to enter the service bad to be 
rejected simply for lack of room ! In the lobbies 
during the evening, when the Russian imperial ukase 
ordering the disbursement of ninety million roubles 
far the construction of new Russian warships became 
known, it was reported that the British government 
would make a considerable increase in its already 
colossal estimates. 

We do not remember any other example in recent 
years where a nation has more coolly, deliberately 
and doggedly devoted itself, heart and soul, through 
its public repi-esentatives, to what is really militarism 
d, outrance. No charge can now be brought against 
Continental militarism that cannot be brought with 
equal weight against British militarism. It is the 
navy instead of the army ; that is all the difference. 
What the Continent accomplishes in militarizing its 
populations by its conscriptive system, Great Britain 
is accomplishing by the magnification of her naval 
power and glory and by the insidious work of the 
military organizations for boys in her churches, Sun- 
day schools and post-office department. The navies 
of the world are already putting into the background 
the great armies. The mad rivalry has put to sea. 
Russia is pushing forward in it with all her restless 
energy. France is in the race. The German parlia- 



